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In this action research project, a series of 
workshops was planned and held in order to: (1) develop improved 
methods for placement of disadvantaged students in 
occupational-technical programs in the Virginia community college 
system, (2) identify learning resources to meet individual needs, and 
(3) structure the learning resources so that the disadvantaged 
s-tudent will have an opportunity for academic and occupational 
success. Overall, there emerged from the workshop sessions an 
acknowledgement of the magnitude and complexity of the problem and 
the need to work toward a solution. There was evidence suggesting 
that the stated mission of providing developmental studies within the 
community college system was not receiving the necessary degree of 
emphasis in learning resources. Many felt that until a stronger 
plnilosophical educational commitment is made to the needs of the 
disadvantaged, both systemwide and institutionwide, minimal success 
can be achieved. Other areas of concern were: (1) use of existing 
testing and placement devices, (2) regular learning time blocks as 
opposed to unrestrained learning time, (3) grading practices, and (4) 
effective teaching/counseling methods and techniques. It was 
suggested by the participants that future efforts be devoted to the 
development of three or four model programs. The research proposal 
and some workshop materials are appended. (SB) 
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SECTION 1 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION 



a. Title of the Pro ject : "Learning Resources for the Disdavantaged 

Student" 

Fur purposes of this report, Learning Resources are defined 
ac those aspects of the institution which are supportive of in- 
struction, including human' resources (facultVj counselors, testing 
staff, and administrators), library resources, educational media 
and learning 3 aboratories . 

The definition of the d^sad^•antaged .urudsnt is the, one - 

currently in use in federal vocational ediTzaition programs: 

"Disadvantaged persons'' means persons who have academic, 
socio--ecorCi-iic , cultural, or other hr.ndicaps that prevent 
them from succeeding in vocational education or consun:er 
and hoinciar! -ling prograiiis designed for persons v7ithout such 
handicaps, and who for that reason require specially 
designed educational programs or related services. The 
term includes persons v.hcse needs for such programs or 
services result from poverty, neglect, delinquency or 
cultural or linguistic isolation from the coinmunity at 
large, but does not include physicaJ.ly or mentally handi-- 
capped persoi^s unless such persons alsj suffer from the 
handicaps described in this paragraph. 

For purposes of this project, this definition was 
narrowed to ^'academic , , , . handicaps that prevent 
them from succeeding in education." 

b. Statement '..•)f^:he Problem 



Developmental programs are offered to prepare individuals 
for admission to occupr.tioual-technica] and' college transfer 
programs in,Lh/ cc:.:r:unity college. These prograr.»s are designed 
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to develop the basic skills and understandings necessary to 
succeed in the other programs of the comiaunity college. Approxi- 
mately 75 percent of people completing developmental programs 
enter into occupational-technical programs. 

Hovrever, a less than adequa**:e job has been done to define 
the placement and insure the progress of the disadvantaged 
occupational-teclir.ical student from the point :of entrance, 
through the instructional experiences of the program, and into 
successful employmen-:. Implicit to the nature of the statewide 
System are the v^idely varied populaticjr. characteristics of the 
regions served by ca.ch college,. Acaordlngly , systemv7ic^"' needs 
re:searched and identified may require varying solutions-^ to be^t 
satisfy the locali::ed emphasis desire, 
c . History of the Projec t 

Confronted, with this problem, the Director of Curriculum 
and Instruction for the Virginia Department of Community Colleges 
called a meeting of Learning Resource personnel from various ^ 
colleges within the System. The purpose of this meeting, called 
. . on Hay 10-11, 1971 at Richmond, \/as to develop content for a • 

federal proposal to fund a series of learning resource v?orkshops. 
The specific objectives of this comraittee were: 

1. To specify the number and type of V7orkshops 

which sliould be hold for 1971-72 and 1972-73. 
2'. Identify the specific objectives of these workshops; 
the overall objective to be the setting of directions 
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for the future of Learning Resources for the 
Virginia Community College System, 
3, Recommend the number and types of personnel who 

should serve at these worksihops, 
l\. Specify the location and coii.1: of these, workshops , 
5, Prepare an extensive paper s:nowing horr "what you 
plan" and "the outco:.:iiS you anticipate" will 
effectively serve ,tii£i. -d±s advantaged atadent. 
The:vpx:od.u:ct of thic two^day uc^eting whs a pr.jpcG.al entitled 
■'LearnJng Eesr-urces for .t±Le Di3H>:-:A'rin::^gt':d Student.- ' (/ittachment f/l) 

This proposal was submitted to the Office of Vocational • 
Education of the State Department of Education and V7as Approved 
by them in the latter part of 1971, The grant was funded in the 
amount of $42,351 for the period November 16, 1971 through June 30, 
1972, A proposal requesting funding for the second year of the 
project will be submitted in the Surrjner of 1972, 

A project director, then Director of Learning Resources at 
a community college in the System, v^as appointed. The project 
■ ' director reported to the Director of Curriculum and Instruction 
for the Virgrnia Department of Community ColJeges, 

Administrative delays involved with the proposal v:riting, 
approval, and implementation caused this project to be late in 
starting during the academic year. In fact, it vas late in 

r 

January, 1972, before the project was operational. 

The first meeting of the advisory body v/as called at 
Richmond on January 31, 1972, As per the guidelines of the 

ERJC 
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proposal, local task force leaders were appointed on each campus 
in the System. To help V7ith the planning for the content of. 
the first rriajor workshop^ a questionnaire (Attac:ui:2ent //2) was 
developed. Tv7enty~thrce copies of the questionnaire were mailed 
and seventcc:? copies retura.ed, 

A raeetin^ of all the lask force leaders v-as held at Virginia 
Western Con'-^unity College, Rcsnoke, V^irginin oil March 13., .13 71-.. 
All colleges, .operational ^nx ±hat tiim.., were /.ully repi-eseniied , 
Multi-campus colleges were represented by members from each campus. 
Particularly gratifying v7as the fact that Moinitain Empire Com.nunity 
College, not scheduled for. opening until the Fall of 1972, sent 
their Dean of Instruction, The research data of the lotal task 
force survey (Attachr.<cnt //3) was used by the project dj.rector in' 
the preparation of the program for Clinic Session //I. 

The main event of the "year^* was the v7orkshop entitled 
''Learning Resources for the Disadvantaged Student" held at Airlie 
House, V/arreiiton, Virginia on April 5-8, 1972, Each college in 
the System sent from three to five representatives, making a 
total attendance of eighty-eight directly involved V7ith the dis- 
advantaged student . 

The prbgrr.m (Attachment featured spealcers v:ho spoke at 

length on innovative learning systems specifically for utilization 
with occupational-technical disadvantaged students. All the 
sessions v?ere recorded on audio-* tape and duplicates V7ere made 
af terv;r.i:dL; r.i)d disl.j.'ibuted to each campus in tlie Systerii. 

The composition of t:he gathering at Clinic ul made it a 



confero.nce of a very general nature. However, several innovative 
ideas v/cre discussed and it was the responsibility of the local 
task force leaders to return to their cac.puses and discuss ways 
of implementing these ideas V7ith appropriate personnel. It was 
strongly reco:irp:endod that the nost effective manner in v:: tu::..; 
could be accc-.plisi'.ed V7as through the division meetings • 

Several task force leaders reported to the Director of the 
Project that the colleges were most receptive to th - "^r ideas 
and were in the process of determining new approaches to the 
teaching of disadvantaged students. Since the needs of each 
region vary, it was felt that a locally devised approach would 
be accepted much more easily than one imposed from V7ithout, 

The final \7orkshop was scheduled for Hay 31, 1972 at Roanoke, 
Virginia. This v:as a meeting v/here approximately seventy faculty 
from all operational colleges in the System had an opportunity 
to meet v;ith colleagues in their ovm discipl-i.ne . The purpose 
of the meeting vjas to identify strengths and v/eaknesses of learning 
resources in terms of their instructional support for the three 
major disciplines for disadvantaged students, i.e. Developm.ental 
Eriglish, Developirxntal Reading, and Developmental Mathematics. 

Prior to this m.eeting, a list of discussion topics 
(Attachment //5) vjns forwarded to each task force leader with the 
request that crcli task force leader discuss with their task 
forces the strengLlus and wenknc^sses of learning resources at 
their college. The task force leader tlicn presented a 5-minute 
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summary report, al: the May 31st meeting.. This was found to be 
most useful as it gave those present the opportunity to hear 
what other colleges in the System were doing in learning resources 
including college strengths and weaknesses. 

Follov7ing this general Pieeting, the group then net by 
discipJine. This was a very satisfactory arrangcinent and iDost 
beneficial to all. Each discipline group included a counselor, 
an audio-visual »specialist, a. librarian, a coordinator of the 
learning laboratory and a learning resource director. With each 
of the above participants providing indi.vidual e>:pertise, all 
personnel gained greater insight into the probleiiis conftohting 
instructors in these three disciplines. ; 

At the conclusion of this ineetingj each collt:gt. V7as asked 
to send in suggestions for the follov^dng year's proposal. 



• SECTION 2 
OUTCOMI-S AND PROrJ.If.MS 



Overall, there em.ergcd from the workshop sessions an 
acknovjledgement of the magnitude and complexity of the problciU 
and the need to devote creativity to its solution. All who 
participated in the V7orkshops acknowledged that they hf:d gainc:d 
an opportunity to learn through the sharing of experiences. 
The exchange of new knov7ledge and new teclraiques helped gain 
nev7 insights and -prompted the shaping of nov; horizons. ^ The . 
contact and the discussions between the personnel of the variou 
colleges V7as a source of encouragement to them. They found 
theiv.selves refrer.hed and even more determined to learn and 
improve their techniques of teaching the disadvantaged studc:nt, 

Problci'js encountered in the first ])hase of the project 
were many^ VJorking \.:ithin the time frar-ie ol four monLho meant 
that ruany decisions were V'ir:de at ncc^.r crisis IcvgI, It V7as 
felt that there were nany areas of concern to which much more 
time than that allocated couJd be devoted. 

There v.vis strong evidence to suggest that the stated 
mission of providing Deve.1 op'.vental Studies within the comprc- 
hensive framework of the Virginia Coniuiuni.ty College System 
v;ar; not receiving the deg.ree of erupha.'jis in learning resources 
that is needed. Many exprer.^^ed the view that un.til such time 
ots a stronger ]^hi.l osophi.cal cdac^.tional c.OT.mitment is made to 
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the needs of the disndvantagcd , both systcmwide and institution- 
wide, luiniinral success can be achieved. This point of view be- 
comes particularly critical, in terms of resource allocation and 
increafjcd costs when specific needs are addressed. For example, 
reduced teaching loads and iiriproved counselor/student ratios 
are essential ingredients. Additionally, edministrative per.sonnel 
must become genuinely involved, providing leadership and support 
to the faculty and counselors in upgrading instructional or 
learning resource CTuf^haGis for the disadvantaged <:itudent . Other- 
V7ise faculty members have no assurance, should research findings 
'reveal a need for substantial program renovation or additional 

financial expenditures, that his 'findings, no matter ho-i; compelling, 

I 

will be translated into practice. 

One dcveloptnent that became apparent throughout all group 
activities involved in the project v^as the extent of attitudinal 
differences expressed by participants. This diversity of viev;- 
points surfaced botli as an institutional manifestation and as 
an individual representative expression. 

It became evident in the discussions that some of the 
participants did not have complete confidence in the existing 
testinc; and .plc>ccr:'ent dcivices. An even more j^urprising fact 
that came to light v.vis the wide diversity of cut-off scores 
utilized by uiffc:rent col. leges even on the same measuring 
in^itrunents . 

''nolhc-r r^ron v/i^'ch evokn.s viivying reactions \.'as the 
quec:t:ion of rogulnr learning time blocl:s as opposed to un- 
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restrained learning time. Gracliiig practices was another related 
area that caused a widely divergent reaction as pertciined to 
emphasiro'.ng Gucces.s and d eemphasizing failure for disadvantaged 
studcntf;. Methods a:id techniques of effective teaching/counseling 
also V7as a frequent])^ discussed subject area in v/hich extensive 
professional and attitudinal vicv/points exist. Finally, in terms 
of identifying components cf specific research needed, there 
was a notable lack of consensus among institutional and discipline 
representatives . 

Notv^ithstanding the existence of basic philosophical^ 
prof essT onal , and attitudjnal differences among the participants 
on substantdvo issues there was vuianiniity in tlie general appreciation 
expressed for the continuation and success of this project, * 
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FUTURE DTRFXTIO NS 

Most: notable among the sucge.stions for next year's project 
V7as the dcvelopnieut of three or four raodel programs on perhaps 
six or eight campuses. Thc^. details of such a "model" program 
approach v;ill be included in the second-ycar proposal for federal 
funding, however, some general observations follovz. 

A series of in-service vorkshops would be necessary to 
Introduce the collcgojj in the System to vhichever mode] ' program 
best suited their needs. Sufficient planning would be i;-equired 
by the institutions involved in the pilot programs. Instructiorial 
planning; Would be needed before any hardv:are or sof tv/are is 
purchased. Systems, vi.ewed only as aids to instruction and 
available to instructors and students only as they V7ant them, 
would probably be used very little, if at all. 

The instructor is seen as an integral part of this model 
prograi'ii approneh since the developi.ng of mul ti-media materials 
will affect his- course. Too often in tljc past, exciting new 
advanecj^ in uulti-mcdia f;yivtGnis have failed because faculty have 
failed to comprehend the potential of tho now technology. The 
instructor v;lll determine the succofjs or failure of the system, 
yet all too often he is the last to be consulted. 

1-i'any insl- nictor's involved in the pilot program will need 
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refresher training in identifying terminal behavioral objectives 
in measurc^ble terms. The content structure required to arrive 
at these objectives will then require identification. This content 
structure, i^ust be examined to deteruune what can best be tauglit 
by automated tutorial systems, by large group lectures, by 
laboratory experience, by small group seminars or by other 
instructional techniques. Finally, the instructor will be given 
asfjistance in developing instructional uiaterialo and techniques. 

To accomplish the above, the instructor must bo free to 
create, test and evaluate his methods. Doubtless, the final 
multi-r.ediii instructional system developed \7ill be a humanistic 
program relevant to tb.e needs of the disadvantaged student. 

As stated previously 9 success v7ill result only If the 
institutions v/ill regard financial support for innovative 
prograns fc^r disadvantaged students as one of their top 
priorities. Learning resources v;ill then be viewed as not 
merely an ^lid to instruction but an integral part of the in-- 
struction^'-^^ process. 
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I, Title of the Pro.lect "Learning Resources for the Disadvantaged Student" 
An acl'ff^u research project for improving the success level of 
disadvantaged students in the Virginia Community College System within 
occupational-technical curricula through a clinical approach to the 
utilization of Learning Resources, 
IT , S tatement of the Problem 

The Community Colleges in Virginia are charged to provide higher 
education of an appropriate nature to all those who can profit from 
further education. . The purpose of each college is to aid individual 
development and provide meaningful instructional curricula that assure 
success to the individual. 

The Virginia Conmiunity College System established,^ at the outset, 
a Iramev/ork in x^hich meaningful and viable instructional programs would 
be developed for a heterogeneous student population with broadly dif- 
fering needs. The framev70rk now includes a Developmental Studies pro- 
gram which is intended, among other purposes, to provide educational 
readiness to enter into occupational-technical programs. However, a 
less than adequate job has been done in defining the placement and in- 
suring the progress of the disadvantaged occupational-technical student 
from the point of entrance, through the instructional experiences of 
the program, and into successful employment. Implicit to the nature of 
• the statewide system are the widely varied population characteristics of 
the regions served by each college. Accordingly systemwide needs may 
require varying solutions to best satisfy the localized emphasis desired. 
Thus J the problem may be generalized into three segments as follows: 
A. To develop methods to improve initial placemexit into educational 
Q programs. 

ERIC . 
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b. To identify and harness a variety of learning resources to best 

serve individual needs. 
C. To structure those learning resources in a meaningful V7ay , 

so as to prepare the disadvantaged student with the educational 

tools and psychologica]. set to have a reasonable chance of success 

in liis chosen curriculum and occupation. 

Backp.ro un d Information and Related Research 

A. National Perspective 

Community Colleges througliout the nation are in varying degrees 
attempting to ^'open^^ educational and training doors to individuals v;ho 
for one reason or anotlier are "educationally disadvantaged." J'lany 
innovatJ.ve ideas are underway in a variety of differen't 'institutional 
settings. In general terms it is probably correct to characterize 
these programs as attempts to take students from where they "are", in 
terms of educational ability level, and structure educational experiences 
in sucli a way as to prepare them for meaningful preparation for successful 
work in both tlie institutional and occupational sense. This involves 
programs variously referred to as Developmental Studies, Foundation 
Studies, Preparatory Skills, Remedial Work, or some such similar title. 
Tlie important point is tliat regardless of the nomenclature applied to 
such programs, they are under^s'ay in most community colleges in order 
to help bridge the gap that separates a large number of students with 
academic deficiencies from educational and occupational opportunities. 

Tlie following quotation from Breaking the Access Barriers by 
Leland L. Medsker and Dale Tillery on this general subject in the 
conu^KL of the nafional scone 1;3 germane to the foregoing point: 
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Efforts to rcnuedy learnir.i^ deficiencies cut across all seg- 
me.ntiK of zhe comprehensive pro[*jram of tlie comiiiunity co]lc:^e. 
It is GstiRu-itod tliat 30 to "^0 percent of students enter 
open-door colleges in need of tlie basic skills requiri ..i 
college study. Tliis is as true for those who aspire to ad- 
vanced education as it is for those v/ho seek preparation for 
employment. Some colleges have huge numbers of students v;ho 
are seriou,sly in need of remediation, wliile others have man- 
ageable numbers who need to improve their reading, v7rjLing, 
and mathematjcal skills^.. As barriers to educational oppor- 
tunity are eliminated, students in need of help will "flood 
tlie community colleges and greatly exacerbate the present 
problems of providing developmental and remedial trai ning . . 
(Collins and Colljns, 1966). 

The components of the developmental function are as 
follov7s: 

De v.e lo pm c n t a 1 re ad i.ng is taugh t increasingly by trained 
reading specialists in properly equipped laboratories. There 
is little doubt that well-conducted reading pmi^^rams are 
bringing many students up to reasonable standards in reading 
speedy comprehension, and vocabulary. Nevertheless, there 
still is a shortage of instructional materials which are 
properly graduated and .which are stimulating to students 
who have few traditional academic interests. 

Remedia l composition probably accounts for greater effort 
on the part of college faculties — and more student suffering — 
than other aspects of the progrcim, ?Jven students with read- 
ing and mathematical competence may not be able to x^7rite. 
Increasingly, writing and spelling drill is being replaced 
by instruction to help students understand the nature and 
power of language. Transcriptions of oral reports, partic- 
ularly fur students of ethnic backgrounds, are being used 
for joint editing by students and tutors. Nevertheless, 
the stc\ndard yardstick for measuring student succuss is still 
the traditional freshman course in IDnglish composition. 
For many students, s-tandards more relevant to occupations 
are noeded, 

Romedial prog rams in mathema t ics are increasingly im- 
portant. Some students must renew basic arithmetic ski Lis, 
v/hilo others must take, for the first time, beginning courses 
in the mathematics sequence v/hich have been shifted in rc^rent 
years to the high school level. "Illiteracy" in mathematics 
is seen as a tihreat to survival. Consequently, most commu- 
nity colleges require some achievement in mathematics as 
part of their general education requirements. 

Loarnln^^ ski.l 1 s have traditionally been considered a by- 
product of other aspects of remedial education. It is only 
recently tliat help for students who simply do not know how 
to learn has been viewed as an essential component of remediation 
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on]y 61 percent havo special counseling programs for 
remedial students. It is intcrcstin}.5 to note the different 
practices among the colleges in awarding credit for remedial 
work: 25 percent offer none; 29 percent give non-degree 
credit; and 32 percent give degree credj.t£4. 

TJiere appears to be more concern a^^out and more 
experimentation with development education than with any 
other component of the community college program. The new 
uses of learning technologies and individual tutorials are 
both promising and costly. It seems imperative that addi- 
tional resources be brought to the efforts of reeducation. 
This will happen only if there is widespread conviction 
that such efforts are important if the comraunity colleges are 
to fulfill their mission.^ 

B. State Perspective • 

Developmental Studies in the VCCS are described as follows: 

Developmental programs are offered to prepare individuals* for 

admission to occupational-technical and university parallel-college 

'i , 

transfer programs in the community college. These programs are 
designed to develop the basic skills and understandings necessary to 
succeed in the other programs of the community college. Approximately 
75 percent of people completing developmental programs enter into 
occupational- technical programs. 

Developmental Studies provide an opportunity to obtain needed 
knowledge and skills for an individual who is not fully prepared for 
entry into an associate degree program. This lack of preparation is 
usually caused by incompletion or low achievement in previous educational 
endeavors. A student is placed in developmental studies after analysis 
of his high school transcript, test scores, and other achievement data. 



^Lo.lnnd I.. Mpdsker and Dale Ti]]ery, Hr cnkinty the Acc ess_]\.arri ers , 
MeCraw-lini. ^ook Company, New York> 1971, pp. 65-68. 
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Througli the use of specialized teaching methods and modern equip- 
ment:, and v/ifh extensive concentration upon laboratory experiences, 
the student may progress at his own r^aie tlirougli concentrated effort 
in the areas of his weakness. Frequent LesLing reveals student progress < 

The student may use either of two approaches to improve his knov/l- 
ege and skills in developmental studies. In one approach he may 
enroll in the regular developmental courses scheduled each quarter at 
the community college. In tliei other approach tlie student may utilize, 
independent of the classroom, various course instructional materials 
in the areas of his deficiencies. Personnel in the Learning Laboratory 
or other faculty members of the college will be available to provide 
individualized student assistance. Progressing at his own rate, the 
student may complete the course -at any time he demonstrates sufficient 
mastery to satisfy the minimum course requirements. 

A student may be enrolled only in developmental studies or, if 
qualified, may enroll in a combination of degree and developmental 
courses. With the approval of tlie Dean of Instruction, some develop- 
mental courses may provide credit applicable to diploma and certificate 
programs. In addition, if the student enrolls simultaneously in degree 
and developmental courses, tlie credit earned in these degree courses 
may l)e transferred to an associate degree curriculum upon admission 
to tlie curriculum if these courses are applicable to the curriculum. 

As previously mentioned in the statement of the problem, the 
adequacy of the job that is being done in this functional area is in 
question. Although each college in the System adheres to the open-door 
admission policy and has well^organized course work in Develo;>mental 
Studios, i»e,, mathomatics, verbal studies, and reading skills, there 



are many indicators of a need for innovative and demonstrable improvc- 
inents, particularly for the occupational-technical disadvantaged student. 
Related Research 

A current project is under\^ray to ^'Research and develop a master 
plan for the identification and accommodation of disadvantaged and 
handicapped students within the Virginia Community College System, 
Vocational Educational Programs/'. This project is being handled by 
consultants and the master plan resulting from this study will include 
among other objectives, methodology for the identification of dis- 
advantaged and handicapped students, recommendations for special pro- 
grams and instructional materials, and the identification of outside 
supporting agencies. This project will be completed by January, 1972. 
The results will be made available to the Director of the project 
described herein for appropriate consideration and implementation in 
the two year, in depth research and analysis of Learning Resources in 
the Virginia Community College System. 

Definition of the Disadvantaged Community College Student 

Disadvantaged persons are those identified to have academic, socio- 
economic^ cultural, or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding 
in regular educational or training programs designed for persons without 
such handicaps, and who for that reason require specially designed pro- 
grams or related services or both in order for them to benefit from the 
regular programs. This includes those persons whose needs. result from 
poverty, neglect, delinquency, or cultural or linguistic isolation from 
the community at large, but does not include physically or mentally handi 
capped persons unless such handicapped persons also suffer from handicaps 
described above. 



In further delineation of the characteristics of students which 
might explain the reason or reasons for such ^^disadvantaged" status 
the following generally apply, either singly or in combinations: 

(1) Personality, home or emotional problems 

(2) Members of families with low incomes 

(3) Low or underachiever 

(4) Behind one or more grades 

(5) Disinterested in educational program, possibly irregular 
in attendance 

(6) Lack of personal goals and/or a sense of purpose 

(7) Cultural^ or linguistic isolation 

(8) Normal or above, in potential ability but fail^ing to achieve' 

for some reason ' • , . 

.1 

Obj ectives 

A, Overall (Phase 1 and Phase 2) 

1, Utilizing the collective personnel and material resources of the 
Virginia Community College System plus consultants, determine ways 
and means to significantly improve Developmental Studies for dis- 
advantaged students entering into occupational-technical programs, 

2, Develop demonstrably successful learning systems which will maxi- 
mize the conmiunity college learning experience for occupational- 
technical disadvantaged students, 

3, Conduct training of community college faculty in the practical 
application of those learning systems found most benefical for dis- 
advantaged students entering into occupational-technical programs. 
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B. Sub^objectives 

1. First Phase (First Year) 

a. Organize and complete a series of actions on a statewide, region- 
al, and local basis which will marshal resources, document exist- 
ing methodology of institutional approaches toward Developmental 
Studies, exchange success and failure teacher-learner experiences, 
assimilate views and recommendations of consultants, design and 
try out tentative strategies and techniques for statewide and 
localized applications of promising improvements in Developmental 
Studies. 

b. Design an appropriate group action research methodologv for 
thePhaGell (Second Year) segment of the project. 

2. Second Phase (Second Year) 

a. Test various teaching methods, procedures, matetial resources 
to ascertain effectiveness in terms of student learning* 

b. Evaluate the entire project using both internal and external 
personnel. 

V, Procedures 
A* General 

This project is viewed as a two year overall project made up of two 
phases. The first phase, which will take approximately one year, is 
the focus for this project proposal. The second phase, or the second 
year portion, will be generally outlined in concept at this time, but 
the detailed procedures applicable must await substantive develops 
v^?hich occur during the first year. In particular, the action research 
design for the second year portion of the project will be formulated 
during the latter stages of Phase 1 and included in a detailed project 




proposal to cover the Phase 2 segment. 
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The project will require stability in terms of the staff and faculty 
members previously involved :. requisite continuity may be assured. 

The key individual will be 'Aic '.eject Coordinator who will have over- 
all coordinative ?_esponsibilities for ensuring essential communications, 
synthesis of materials and reports, and dissemination of inf oinraa tion. 
Assisting the Project Director in formulating guidance and instructions 
for localized Task Force undertakings at each of the community colleges 
V7ill be a Statewide Coordinating Council of five or six individuals 
selected from within the System on the basis of expertise and interest. 

Of particular importance to the concept of the two year overall 
research project is the delay of the action research design for the 
Phase 2 portion until well into the first year's activities. It will 
then be imperative for the Project Director and the Coq-rdinating Council 
to structure a rigorous action research design which will include, as a 
minimum, the following essentials: 

1. The identification of the problem area 

2. The formulation of specific hypotheses or questions which 
bear directly on the overall objectives of the tV7o year pro-- 
ject. 

3. The specific procedures to be utilized for testing alternative 
approaches to effectiveness in the use of learning resources, 
including data collection, recording, and statistical method- 
ology, as appropriate. 

4. An analysis of' the evidencQ and inferential ccuculsions that 
can be drawn. 

5. "Recommendations for implementation of instructional and learner 
benefits . 
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B. Specific - Phase I 

The initial effort will be devoted to organizational structuring, 
•determination of guidelines, scheduling the first year activities, . 
initiating Local Task Force studies of respective colleges, preparation 
of materials and data for a statewide clinic session, and the ad- 
ministration of the clinic session. 

More particularly this sequence of tasks and accomplishments 
involved in this portion of the project will trace along the following 

described format. 

Upon the approval of this proposal a Project Director will be 
acquired to provide the essentip,! leadership, direction, organizational 
management, and information flow so necessary to the concept of a state 
• directed and coordinated proj ect - involving 20 separate :fcommunity colleges. 
As soon as practicable the Project Director will hold a planning session 
with the State-wide Coordinating Council for Project Orientation and 
Direction (Task 1) . This Council of five or six members will have been 
selected by the Department of Community Colleges on the basis of ex- 
pertise, interest, and regional representation. The function of this 
Council at this time will be to assist the Director in the initial stages 
of the project (Task 2). This assistance will essentially take the 
form of recommended guidelines for Local Task Force study of individual 
college practices regarding identification of the total range of 
entrance rcquirenents for each curriculum, analysis of entering students' 
status, and prescription of the program for each student. 

Within the guidelines and instructions promulgated from the State 
level, the Local Task Forces for each College will undertake a systematic 
study of tueir present practices pertaining to Developmental Studies 
d (Task 3). This will include statements of educational and psychological 

ERIC ^ 
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requirements for entrance to each vocational curriculum as established 
by the College, an investigation of diagnostic tools currently used, 
and the identification and description of methods used to prescribe for 
students. The data collected from this undertaking will be sent from 
each College to the Project Director for assimilation and preparation 
of working materials for the Clinic Session (Task 4) , 

This Clinic Session will be planned and called into meeting at an 
appropriate conference center (Task 5). The composition of this body 
will include the Local Task Forces from each College, the Project Director, 
the Statewide Coordinating Council, the Director of Curriculum and 
Instruction and member (s) of his staff, the Director of Student Services 
and member(s) of his staff, a group of five nationally recognized edu~- 
cational consultants, representatives from business and industry, and/or 
other persons with strong backgrounds in educational psychology, cur- 
riculum, vocational- technical fields, and tests and measurements. This 
clinic session will meet for three to five days and be directed toward 
reaching the follov/ing objectives: 

1. Identify precise educational and psychological requirements 
for entrance to all curricula of the community colleges, 

2, Transcribe these requirements into meaningful and useful 
terms for the purpose of testing and evaluating ent7:y levels 
of students from all previous educational backgrounds, 

3. Aid in developing capacities for diagnosis of educational 
and psychological deficiencies of students, 

4, Enhance ability to follow diagnosis with prescription of 
educational programs that are positive in approach and intended 
to bring achievement of goals. 
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Following this, emphasis will shift to an implementation of the 
Clinic Session results on the ba of in-service workshops conducted 
at the respective colleges by the Local Task Forces (I:;^sk 6) and par- 
ticipation in regional meetings to compare directions and results (Task 
7) . Means will be developed for evaluating the implemented programs 
and for presenting these in report fonn and subsequently in second year 
activities. Working with instructional personnel at each College, the 
Local Task Forces will attempt to identify the learning problems that 
interfere with successful learning in the occupational-technical courses. 
An in-house study will be made of the problems of this nature and what 
is being done to assist in problem areas (Task 8), Further, suggestions 
will be made as to the kinds of activities necessary to. help solve the 
learning problems of the "failing students"- The Local; Task Force will 
also evaluate the role of the Learning Resairce Center, including strength: 
of materials in occupational-technical areas, both print and non-print, 
administrative structure and philosophy, current mode of supporting in- 
dividual needs, specific instructional assistance for class use, and a 
survey of existing audio-visual equipment- As before, the Local Task 
Force will send to the Project Director relevant findings particularly 
' directed to the data pertaining to the question of learning problems and 
needs (Task 9). This information will be synthesized by the Project 
Director for use in the organization and planning of second year activi- 
ties . 

When the Project Director and the Statewide Coordinating Council 
are clear on the procedural and substantive course this project is to 
follow, they will prepare the detailed activities for Phase II, in- 
cluding the design of an appropriate group action research project- 
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This will constitute the essentials for the second year portion of the 
overall project (T^^sk 10). 
C. Outline of Concept for Phase II 

Apart from the group action research alluded to above, it is now 
anticipated that the Phase II, or second year, activities will involve 
the following: 

1. Another Clinic Session conducted by regions (3) 

2. Inputs from these clinics, providing summaries to the Project 
Director 

3. Preparation of a State toster Plan for Learning Resource Centers 

4. In-service, faculty training workshops 

5. Evaluation ^ 
VI . Qualification of Professional Personnel 

This section identifies key individuals who will or may be involved 
in this project. Those V7ho can be identified with certainty are Dr. A. 
Martin Eldersveld, Director, Curriculum and Instruction, and Dr, John 
Lavery, Director, Student Services. Consultants who can be identified 
as prospective participants are Dr. Kenneth Clarke, Dr. Jerome Brunner, 
Dr. John Roueche, Dr. William Moore, and Dr. Max Raines. Although the 
narae of the Project Director is unknown, a description of his desired 
qualifications will be shown. The members of the Statewide Coordinating 
Council and the Local Task Force are also considered as key professionals 
but specific data connot be shown because these individuals are not yet 
identifiable. 
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Dr. A. rUi^ ;i lUd. J^iJil 

Dr. r.^ . .-rsvcl-r iis prescMitly Director for Curriculum and Ins true tion, 
DeparlT-c.nL ct Coinr-.cnUy College?;. From 1962-1964 he was Associate Protcssor 
of lii5h".r icatirrr at. Michigan State University and served in 19(i4-1965 
as Stai • rector. lAircau of Community Collc^ses, Pennsylvania. Dr. Eldersve 
served 'rusideirt of Prince Geoi-ge Community Colle-c in Suitland, Maryland 
from iS''>J lo 1967. He received a A.B. in 19A6 from Calvin College. In 
1956 he received a M.A. and in 1960 a Ph.D. from the University of Michigan, 



Dr. Jolrn ].ave.ry 

Dr. Lavcry is Director for Student Services, Virginia Department of 
Community Colleges. Previously he served as Dean of Students at Community 
College^ of Finger Lakes, Conandaigua, Ne.V7 York. Prior to that he. starved as 
Associate DeanT and Director of Pinancial Aids at State University of New 
York. Dr. Lavcry holds an Ed.D. degree in college student personnel 
services from Michigan State University where he also received his M.A- 
in guidance and counseling. 



Dr. Joh n 11. Roueche^ J r. 

Dr. Roucche is at present Professor of Higher Education and Director 
of Community College Relations, University of Texas. He h^is previous 
experience as an instructor. Dean of Students, Assistant to the President, 
Associate Director, Clearinghouse for Junior College Information, University 
of California, Los Angeles, and from 1968 to 1970 was Director of the 
■Regional Educational Laboratory for the Carolinas and Virginia. Dr. Roueche 
received an A. A. Degree from Mitchell College, and A.B. from LenoirHlhyne 
College, M.A. from Appalachian State University and Ph.D. from Plorida 
State University. He has numerous publications and holds several professional 
member sltips . 



Dr. William Moore , Jr. 

Dr. Moore is President of Seattle Central Community College. For the 
past 18 years he has worked in varying capacities at the Forest Park Community 
Cohlegc,'st. Louis — fne school that sends about half of its students on to 
further education. One of the few Black college presidents in the United 
Stat^^^, Or. Moore grew up in the ghetto and experienced all of the things 
his students talk about. He is perhaps more than anyone in higher education 
qu:xlAiicd to "tell it like it is,'* which he has done in Against the Odds.. • 



Dr. Kenir... til K .. Clark e 

Dr. Tlarkc- has boon a member of the fa:'Culty at Brooklyn Poly technical 
Inr-.triiiut. !^inro 1955 and since 1 967 has bec-n the Director of the Graduate 
|-nK:j^ueL«iiMg Division. He has had oxtensivr- experience in education b(^th in 
!:he Jni Lrd Stati-^ and abroad and is a consimltant to government and industry 
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Dr, Clarke received lily, undorgraduaie v;urk from Cornell University, his 
Tnn.s tor's degree in Kle.ctrical Engineering af Hanford University, and his 
doctorate in E.lectrical Engineering from Brooklyn Poly technical Institute. 

Dr. Jerome S« Brtincr 

Dr. Bruner is an eminent psychologist who has authored many books 
and articles in the general area of the process of education, learning 
theory, crognitive grov:th, and theory of instruction. Dr, Bruner received 
an A,B. from Duke in 1937, an A.M, from Duke in 1939, and a Ph.D. from 
Harvard in 1941. He has done extensive research, writing and consultative 
work. lie v/as Chairman, Curriculum Study Group, National Academy of 
Sciences from 1959-1961 and has served as a Member, White House Panel 
on Educational Research and Development. 

Dr. Max Raine s 

Dr. Raines is Professor of Higher Education and Director of the 
Commnnity College Program, Micliigan State .University. Previously he served 
as De.an of Students, Flint Community College, Flint, Michigan and prior 
to tliat, as Director of Counseling at the same institution..' Dr. Raines -is 
a nationaJ.lv knov/n lecturer and* recognized expert on student services. 
He servos on several national committees, including the American Association 
of Junior Colleges advisory committees. He has produced many publications 
in the fields of his educational expertise. 
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p^rojjcnvt- •]) 1 )• e c (: o r 

The Project Dirc^cuor will work from the dopartniontal level of the 
Virginia Coirmmnity ColJcgo System. He will be under the direct supervision 
of the Director of Curriculum and Instruction with tlic coordinative 
a.ssistnnco of the Director of Student Services. He must have a minimum 
of a mnf-aer's decree in an appropriate field and should have field ex- 
perience in the utilization of learning resources. 

Many of the qualifications required wiil be the outgrowth of interest 
.pnd experience, and not necessarily of formal education. The fallowing 
cliaracteristics and capabilities are essential: 

1. A working knowledge of community colleges 

2. An understanding of the counseling and admissions functions of 
testing and placement 

3. A strong bei.ief in the worth of each individual student, and an 
appreciation of the psychological requirements of job placement 

4. A working knowledge of individualisied instruction and educational 
technology 

* 5. liAecutive ability in organi-zing and synthesizing -] 

X 

6. A willingness to travel—it is projected that at least half of 
this person's time will be spent on college campuses and in 
regional v;orkshops 

7. The ability to move into strange and sometimes hostile situations 
with composure and objectivity 

8. Kdit and publish periodic progress reports 



9. 



Expertise in writing a final report 
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VII . Other Information Pertinent: to the Project 

A. Staltwide Coordinating Council for Projoct Orientation and Direction 
• Composition and Function 

1. Five - six members, selected by Department of Community Colleges. 
Suggested composition of one member from each of the three iden- 
tified regions; one from State Department, the others or to be 
selected from any of the Colleges on the basis of expertise and 
interest. 



2. To begin working immediately to identify state-of-the-art survey 
requirements; to assess strengths, problems, weaknesses; examine 
current programs and plans within the System and . in other Coimriunity 
Colleges. 

3. To assist Project Director in initial stages of the program, in 
interpreting local needs, and in giving direction and forms to 
entire project. 

4. To work in conjunction with the Project Director in the preparation 
of the action research design. ^ . 

Leadership on Coordinating Council could change, due to) normal attrition 
causes. Replacements should be from .among Regional Le?xders as they are 
identified. 



B. Local Task Force 

Composition and Function 

1. The Local Task Force will consist of a total of three to five 
representatives to be selected from the following areas: 



Learning Resource Center 
Counseling 

Development Studies Area 

Faculty in Occupational-Technical Area 

Students 

2. The purpose of this group will be to administer the Project on their 
campus. They will coordinate the research and implementation through- 
out- . Released time must be considered for the project responsibility. 
Specifically, they will: 

a. Identify the educational and psychological requirements 
for entrance to eacli vocational curriculum as presently 
established for their college and determine how these are 
being used . , p 

b. Suggest additional requirements that should be' 'specif led 

in order to insure success for students entering curriculum 
and hov; these can be detentiined. 

EKLC 
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c. Investigate tools used for diagnosing learning disabilities 
and/or deficiencies and explain how they are being used, 

d« Suggest other information that is needed to diagnose 

properly incoming disadvantaged vocational students and 
ways in v;hich these tools might be used, 

e. Identify the areas of weakness recognized in entry 
requirements to courses and full understanding of the 
resources the student brings with him, 

f . Describe the learning resources that are being used to 
remediate the deficiencies of these students. In detail 
describe the methods used in each course and attempt to 
identify reasons for student failure in each course, \vhat 
kinds of things - space requirements, media, individualized 
instruction, etc. - would be helpful in the opinion of the 
college staff to help failing students succeed? 

g. Elaborate on any of the above; suggest to the Project 
Director any ideas that are relevant and that have not 
been covered in the above. 

Specific responsibilities will be determined throughout the pro- 
ject. - :5 . 

t 
I 

. C. Community College Regions to be Used for Project - Regional Assignments 



Eastern 
Blue Ridge 
Eastern Shore 
John Tyler 
Paul D. Camp 
Rappahannock 
Southside 
Thomas Nelson 
Tidewater 



Western 

Central Virginia 

Danville 

D. S. Lancaster 

New River 

Patrick Henry 

Southwest 

Virginia Highlands 
Virginia Western 
Wy tlieville 



Northern 
Germanna 
Lord Fairfax 
Northern Virginia 



VI II . Chrono logical Time Schedule 

The time sequence depicted here is initiated upon the approval of the 
project and the acquisition of a Project Director. However, any undue 
delay in naming such an individual will not hold up the initiation of the 
project. If necessary, although not desirable, the project can be started 
with an Acting Project Director assigned from existing staff resources. 
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Months 1-2 

Months 3-4 
Mid-month 5 

Month 6 
Month 7-8 
Month 9 



Identification of personnel 

Guidelines promulgated 

Local Task Force Study 

Local Task Force Send collected 
data to Project Director 

Clinic Session 

In-Service Workshops on Campus 
Regional meetings 



Academic Term 

(Approx, 8-9-10 mo) In-house study of learning problems 



Month 11 



Month 9-12 



Local Task Force sends findings 
of study to Project Director 

Preparation of Phase II, Second Year, 
details, including the action ^ 
research design 



(Task 1) 
(Task 2) 
(Task 3) 

(Task 4) 
(Task 5) 
(Task 6) 
(Task 7) 

(Task 8) 

(Task 9) 
(Task 10) 



Plan for Dissemination of the Results of This Project 

The results of this project will be given appropriate national and 
•state circulation depending to some extent on the degree of success 
achieved in meeting the needs of the disadvantaged in programs within 
the Virginia Community College System in occupational-technical fields. 

At the national level distribution will be made to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, specifically to the Office af Education, 
Additionally, the Department of Labor may have some interest, in this 
type project and v;ill be included on the initial distribution. The 
American Association of Junior Colleges and the American VocHitional As- 
sociation will also be provided with copies. If the project iias relevance 
and interest to others in the higher education community, it ±s expected 
that the report of the project will be entered into the Educational Resources 
Information Center, It is also likely that circulation of this report will 
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expressly include the National Laboratory for Higher Education and the 
Southern Regional Education Board. 

■ At the State level principal distribution will include the Vocational 
Education Division, Department of Education, and all conununity colleges. 
Additionally, if the report is considered worthy of special attention, 
it will be circulated to members of the State Board for Community Colleges 

♦ 

and other state agencies and institutions. 

Plan for Self-Evaluation of Procedures Used and of Project 

Evaluation of the Phase I portion of this project will be a matter of 
continuing functional importance throughout. The Project Director and the 
State\<^ide Coordinating Council will address this point in the initial guide- 
lines structuring the various activities, or tasks, comprising the first, years 
work. Specific details covering the evaluation function wiH be disseminated 

to insure uniformity in approach, particularly involving write-ups of results 
by Task Forces and Regional Clinics. 

The action research design governing the Phase 2 activities and methodolo 
will provide an objective mechanism for operational evaluation. Provision 

should be made for the use of outside consultants at some point in the final 

evaluation. 
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STATE-OF-THE-ART ANALYSIS OF PRESENT PRACTICES 

LOCAL TASK FORCE SURVEY 
(Use se7>aral.o sheet when necessary) 

1. Do ;jpecific requirements exist for entrance into each vocational curriculum? 
Please list. 



(a) Do specific requir cn.ient5 exist for entrance into any courses? (ICxclusive 
of prerequisite;:-; as slated in tlie catalog) 



ERIC 



2. ^rc there any criteria lor exclusion? 



Do you have specific r ecomn.cndation and suggestioix tov^a.ds insuring sucess 
for stvidents entering a curricuruni? 
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4. What instruments do you use for testing and placement? What are the cut-off 
scores used on your campus? 

(1) CGP 

(2) iNJelson-Denncy 

(3) SRA Basic Arithmetic Skill . 

(4) SRA Writing Skill 

(5) ' Psychological Corporation Dexterity Skill 

(6) Diagnostic Reading Test 

.t 

(7) In~house Tests (Please provide a copy of each with answer sheets, ) 

(8) Other 

5, Do you use any of the Virginia Em.ploymcnt Commission tests? If so, please 
list. 



Local Task Force Survey- 
Page 4 



What info]-nial]on do yovi feel is necdccl for properly diagnosing incoming 
disadvantaocd voccitional students and identifying areas of weaknesses? 



Local Task Force Survey 
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What' criteria arc usod to indicate that a student has achieved sufficient 
competency in developmental work to move into college credit courses? 



Local Task Force Survey- 
Page 6 



8. Describe the learning resources that are being used to remediate the 

deficiencies of these'^studcnts. Describe the inethods used in each course 
and attempt to identify reasons for student failure in each course. What 
kinds of things - space requirements, media, individualized instruction, 
etc. - would be helpful in the opinion of the college staff to help failing 
students succeed? 



.1 
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Local Task Force Suvvtiy 
Page 7 (Final) 



Elaborate on any of the above; suggest to the project director any ideas that 
you feel would be relevant and that have not been covered in the above. 
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KEKORAIiDllM 



TO- l-ocal Task Force Lenders 



Leo P. Rossitor, Project Irmctor /•/•/n 
DATE: April 23, -1972 

SUBJECT: ' Results of Local Task F-orce Survey 
of- these stucicnts. 

n,o research d,,ta colleclx-J. fro.» this survey Ka. used by the Pro-ioct^^,^^ 
director 1rj,the.rrop^=r,-.xion of t r, p 9.^^^^^^ Cln "■^„„,,,„, v,=ro brought 

w th expertise in tlie prouleK <.i ci-s 1 -^^f..,, r„,-,tor Twentv ouesticn- 

tosothel- to ^yhi;";;;-^.;;:*;; ;^ ;;^4i,,:;^V' " » ^.«-^.ry of the 

naircs v.-erc n;rn ico c:iiu .^OvCrntou)) i c i.jnii_vi . 
results of this survey. 

Oue^tion.1': Do sppxific requirements exist for entrance into 
each vocationDl curriculum? 

■ The cc:v;ron trend noted in a review of requi rcir.ents_ 
at the var ou. conoqos is of course a proficiency ^n Engnsn 
ml MathJiltics. certain stringent rcquirc.onts .re exac^ d 
for ^L.r-n croa? a-, liursinq. Police Scv.mce, ana Ci i ^"Q .'^^ 
trWal -lc'chiv.lor;:..s. v/iricl, ar. contingent upon bodi content . • 

nnu future cini^l oy;;icnt. 

The "open cior.r'^ is a token, pen.ittinci niany students access 
to Do ?op°ontal Prograrr.s - v..hen th.e J-I 
or to certain failure in acaclcnvic areas wi.un an aooquate back 
ground is not pi-oscntcd. 

Certain rc.coiii;;iencl:itionr. and questions emerged as £ result of 
ftnalysis of the survey statements. • ■ 



cl VUr-M". l'.r r.u.,..-, olU.k ..J M,.,-, City. u:l,>.- CM^cflUyU.. ^ru,.. c.n.-l U'i!(mr.s.'.,.,« 



To: Local Task Force Leaders 

Subject: RcsLilLs of Local Ycik Force Survey 

Date: April 28, 197;^ 

Page 2 

1. Math roquiren^Hf.ts should bo examined to determine their 
realistic role as a prerequisite. If the specific irath needs of 
a program v/orc identified, it would bo possible to select frc:ii & 
modularized Developmental Math prograni to enable the student tD 
meet needs directly related to that program. 

2. Many programs require a "C" average in -igh chool . 'T:hvs 
reauireir.ent may not be realistic, dependent upon the course work 
reflected, the ar.ount of tinie lapse since igh chool, and the 
motivation and enviror.-icnt at that tinie. The "C" average should: ±e- 
reconsidered as a proi^eciuisite, 

3. - Are occupational requirements actually reflected in the 
course content of a prograiii? How current is our evaluation of tirs 
validity of the prograiirin relation to future employr.ent? 

4. Should we consider developing a general vocational trainrisE' 
program which could apply '^o a nu~;bsr of occupational areas? The 
identification of ccn:~on skills, applicable to a nu;r.ber of .areas, 
would reduce tiie nuir.ber of procrarr.s, and with appropriate, elect! ves, 
could give a student both broad cognitive skills and an a,rea of 
specialization. 

5. Is the strinoent Math requireir:ent for certain programs 
(ex., Nursinq) an essential part of the discipline, or is it used 
as a part of'a screeni nq-out process? Programs should be analyx.ei 
to see if the requisite'M.ath is an actual tool in the program or 

a means of restricting entry. 

6. V/hat does "Proficiency in English" mean? 

Question 2: Are there any criteria for exclusion? 

The response to thi:S question indicated tliat once the criteria 
for entrance were met, a.s reflected in Question 1, then entrance was 
. autoiratic . 

Question 3: Do you have specific reccrnmendation and suqgestion 
towards ins'.-'ring success for students' entering a 
curri culuiii'r 

A nurnber of di sadvGinai.-.rxi students come to the community colleg:-^!--: 
with very little idea ov wh-j.t cui'ricul un? tiicy vrish to purt-.ue. A greaiLor 
cmp.'uT.is on CiTi-er days on Vvj part of the hiigii school is_vcry much in 
ord'::r. h?ro ri w.is volt Inat a>-i.icul;:tion tun.i-.'cun con.muni ty ^cull cgs 
courir.olc-iT= ai.d lh.:ir coi'Mtr.i'iV'.rts in ti,c liigh r.cl-iool , would fill a need 
in tiris a.'-.-a. Ihc cp:? lior. v/as raised as to wlicthcr a more in-dcptii.i 
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To: Local Task Force Loaders 
Subicct: RosuUs of Local Task Toixe Survey 
Date: April 1072 
Page 3 

career clay should take place on the collccjo campus. The student, 
having been exposed to college level courses might v/ish to reset 
his qoals. 

^Knowledge of the grading practices at all the high schools is 
most desii^ible. As R^uch infori;;ation as possible should.be given to 
the faculty advisor respcrisible for the students progress. Correct 
use of intensive diagnostic tests and constant feedback by the faculty 
advisor v;ould be extremely helpful to counselor, instructor, and 
student. 

There seems to be general discontent with orientation, in its 
present form. Hov/ever/no concrete proposals for iiiiproveinent v/cre 
put forv/iird. 

The need for better prediction devices v/as strongly emphasized. 
* if such tests \:-ro available, it was felt that the student would 
understand exactly v.hat he/s!ie v/as getting into. 

A coir.tv.i tment on the part of the colleges in regard to research 
in this area is badly needed. 

Questioii^: V/hat instruments do you use for testing ar.d pi acement? 
What are the cut-off scores used on your campus? 

C.Ci. P. : 15 colleges reported usir.g the C.G.P. Of this nuinber, 

9 reported no cut-off score, 

reported use of specific cut-off scores. 

2 reported usn of varying cut-off scoj^es. 

Nclson-Dennav: 9 colleceo reported use of Nel son-Penney . 

SRA Basic Ari th:-.etic Skill : 2 colleges reported use of this test. 

Sj}A ^i!l'^''^-li':L^'-l]'' • "I college reported use of this test. 

£r^: ^ ! i£l C''^) «f :'l Corpora tip w ext e^r i_t;/_Sk -nj : 0 college rep o r t a d 
*" ' ' . - , ^ ^^^^^^ test. 

DijtjTTiostij: Pr'jrr'v);) Test: C colleges reported use of this test. 

2[Hio;^se Tc^sis: 7 collccK.s reported u.:-.o of various ir.-house 
te;;ts. 

Oi'.hvn*: A to!::l of 2^] othc^r tests wc^re reported to be in use. Of 
tirii. -riV:..:;::!', 11 \;e)^e reporlLid lo bo rc-iuired at sou\:i 
col 'i -.'cj:''!-. and 13 wore being usr.u ou a vuluirlary basis at some 
col l-/^;:::. 
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To: Local Tar.h Force Leadors 

Subject: Results of Local Task Force Survey 

Date: April 2i\ ]972 

Page 4 



In suir.!riary, therefore, the data showed that there are a variety 
of testincj and placcivsent procedures being used by the seventeen colleges' 
in the saiiiple. C.G.P. is the most frequently used test {QSZ) . Hov/ever, 
60% of the colleges using the C.G.P. are not using cut-off scores, v/hile 
40^ are using a variety of cut-off -scores.- - , , 

The varied use of so rr.any different types of tests in addition to 
the C.G.P. suggests that efforts have been r.iadc by the Virginia Con^inunity 
Colleges to rr.ore than n:eet the local needs for testing and placement. 
No evidence whatsoever \/as found of any coordinated approach among the 
seventeen coricges. 

Qu estion G : Do you use any of the Virginia Fmplo^Trient Commission 
Tests? 

Of the seventeen responses, eight reported "no" and one reported 
"sometimes". 

Seven report.3d use of the G.A.T.B., each with some reservation. 
Of this nu.v.bc.r, one reported using it for vocational counseling; one 
for dental students; one for medical laboratory assistants;' one for ■ . 
manual dexterity; t\/o to a limited extent. 

V.E.C. tests are available in the continuing education department 
of one college. 

A dean of student services wlio had prior experience in the use of 
V.E.C, ter.ts, in the North Carolina Conwnunity College System, v/as against 
tlie G.A.T.B. Me felt that one of tlie many problems associated with thie 
use of this test was th^t the cut-off scores used by the V.E.C. were 
designed to ^'screen out" studf::nts. One of the responsibilities of the 
community collcce is rather to "screen in" or identify students who have 
special educational needs. 

R.F.U. Pleading Tests and 2600 Pre-tests were listed under this 
question, althougli they are not V.E.C. tests. 

' Question 6: K'hat infonoation do you feel is needed for properly 
diagnosing incoming disadvantaged vocational students 
and idcnti vying areas of weaknesses? 

Responses i:o this question we>'e indeed varied. The complete listing 
of all the sufigestions is as follows: 

(1) Testing 

(a) Diagnostic Test Scores 

(b) Proficioricy Test Scores 

(c) C.G.P. 



To: Local Task Force Locidcrs 

Subject: UoiSiilts of Local Task Force Survey 

Date: April 1972 
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(d) Knowledge of student's artistic ability 

(e) Knowledge of student's mechanical ability 

(f) Manual dexterity test 

(g) Standardized departniontal tests for reading skills, 
writing skills, mathenvatic skills 

(h) Vocational aptitude tests 

(i) 6.E.D. 

(2) Selective Devices 

(a) Interest Inventories 

(b) Aptitude Inventories 

(c) G.A.T.B. 

(3) Physical Screening 

Here it was noted that a large percentage of 
disadvantaged students do scn:e laboratory v/ork. Since 
a great dec"il of the instruction involves audio-visual 
material and equipir.ent, it v/as felt that vision and 
hearing tests be given before the students begin to 
v/ork in the laboratory, physical deformities should ■ 
al so be noted . 

(0 History Log 

(a) Does the student have related job experience? 

(b) Educational background - has the student taken 
any courses relating to his intended ir.cijor? At 
son^.e colleges it was indicated that the high 
school records of part-time students are not 
provided. 

(c) Economic background 

(d) High school faculty evaluations in specific 
subject areas 

(5) Counseling 

Most colleges indicated a greater need for individual 
and small group counseling. 

(6) Miscellaneous 

(a) Tcf-.ts to predict student's response to progrorrimed 
material . 

(b) "Soiiie method of differentiating between students 

caru'iblc of saicceoding in degree occuprjtional - 
technical [>rorira!iiS and l:lio:.e students iieeding 
placc.T.oiit in certificate programs. 
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To: Loccil task Force l.f.cndors 

Subject: ['.osi.iKi; of local "lask Force Survey 

Date: April Zo, 1972 
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It is evident that all the colleges are really seeking solutions 
to -the many problems in the area of identifying the weaknesses and 
strengths of disadvantj.ocd students. They are striving to find the 
best instructional metiiods for tliese students. Mention \/as- made of 
the Oakland Coirniunity College much publicized system of cognitive 
style mapping. 

A great need for faculty and counselors, specially trained in ■ 
v/orking with disadvantsg^d students, was felt. Frequent meetings 
betv/een those end the student, especially in the first few critical 
v.'eoks, seemed ii.ost important. 

Question 7: What criteria are used to indicate that a student has 
achieved sufficient competency in developmental work 
to move into college credit courses? 

The word "standard" is an often used word but seemed to be left 
to the interpretation of the individual instructor and/or college. 

Most testing seemed to be of the "in-house" variety, v/ith a wide 
.diversity of content fro;n one college to another. , 

A minority of collecjos roportod using behavioral obj-ectives. 
Sq-Tig used separate testiiig, others did not. 

Most collccies listed ^'nstructor evaluation" as the criteria for 
cidvanccinent frca devcl op.v;::ntal v/ork into colleco^ credit courses, A 
few places advance students on "successful coiiipl etion . " 

Several colleqes reported using progran-nied materials with packaged 
tests, V;l)ile "lab 99" (see attachinent) is used at two colleges. 

Question 8: Describe the learning resources that are being used 
to reiiicdiate the deficiencies of these students. 
.Descril.^c the n.eth.ods used in each course and attenipt 
to identify reasons for student failure in each course. 
What kinds of thiiKjs - space roquircn^.ents , media, 
individual i^:ed ii^struction, etc. - would be helpful in 
the opinion of the college staff to help failing students 
succcf.dV • 

Methods used: 

(a) Lecture-laboratory 

(b) lndividu<:l iy.ed in:^truction 

(c) Procirajii:;v:.d iiir/lcr ial s 

(d) Tutorials instructors and peers 

(e) Audio-visual aids 
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Subic'Ct: Ruru.'ltr, of Local Tcisk Force Survey 
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Reasons for failure: 

(a) DcfiGicncios in preparation 

(b) Classes too large 

(c) Inadequate staff 
-(d) Lack of motivation 

(e) Lack of study skills 

(f) Frustration at inability to overcome deficiencTOS 
iniiiiediately 

(g) Conflict betwean class schedules and work schedules 

(h) Failure to establish realistic educational goals 

What would be helpful in aiding failing students and 
helping theni to succeed: 

(a) Better counseling 

(b) Diagnosis of problem areas 

(c) Teacher training 

(d) S::;aller classes 

(e) '(iiric and money for research and evaluation , 

.In conclusion, 1 wish to thank all the task forces for t[ie competent 
professional contributicn they mace in answering the questionnaire. On _ 
reading this su.nr.arv, I i'cel you will understand some of the problems which 
you and your coll cf-V-ies arc confronted with, son-e of ihem daily, ihe results 
indicate the real need that exists for our project to co-ne up v/ith definite 
recanimendations to help solve some of these problems. 



cc: Dr. A. Kartin Eldersvcld 
Dr. John La very 
Dr. Fred Sriyuer 
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A RATIONAL]^ FOR 
DBYIiL0PM12NTAL JiDUCATION AT 
VIRGIiNiA HIGHLANDS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



S U M M A R Y 

As a part of the. overall commitment to comprehensive edu- 
cational opportune ':^> , Virginia Mifj.hlands Community College is 
dedicate.-.! to the proposition that the college must provide means 
by v/liich previous acadejuic deficiencies can be corrected. In 
'the pa5;t: the ''foundations*' program has been tlie only i[]eans-for 
accompl i sliing tliis goal. Unfortunately, foundations programs 
have not generally proven to be effective in that fov; students 
coinpletc the programs and move into a curriculum. 

T])0 program of developmental studies at Virginia Highlands 
Comjiiunity College is divided into tv/o parts. The fi t provides 
opportunities to taV.e prerequisite high school courses vrhich the 
studeiJL .did .not talce 'V/liil e in high school. Both programmed in- 
struction and regular classes are provided. For the student V;ho 
has hcon exjjosed to the subject in high scliool but v;ho has failed 
to attain tlio required .level of proficiency, a non-traditional 
plan l)ar> been developed. 



I'l-ei^ired by Dr. Geori;c U. Vaughnn, Do;ni of Instruction) and 
Dr. ])onnld ]•. I'uyear, l^resident> Virgiiiia llig]jl:)nds Community 
Co.l.leiio 
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Whore true remediation is necessary, the great majority o£ 
students in foundations programs have failed to achieve their 
goals. The year vithout credit toward graduation is. deadening 
to initiative and to the ego. The chances of correcting de- 
ficiencies that'have been developing over twelve or more years 
by usin? essentially the same techniques that failed in the first 
place are small indeed. The Virginia Highlands Plan [which uses 
6nly courses available to all colleges in the Virginia Community 
College System] involves attaching an English or mathematics 
laboratory. [Supervised Study] to a required course in these basic 
"tool" subjects for those having deficiencies in their academic 
preparation. The student and the instructor now have the time 
necessary to make it possible for the student to succekl . His 
effective course load is reduced by r.lie laboratory. While the 
laboratory is a credit course in the sense that it is a part of 
the c-urse load, credits earned are not applicable toward 
graduation in degree programs. [The courses used are MATH 99 
and ENGL 99; courses of "less than degree level."] Since the 
same instructor conducts the laboratory and teaches the course, 
there .is. direct relevance between the two. Most of the motivation 
problems associated with tlie old methods are expected to be elimi- 
natccl. 



;.,..tori.) i« brnckct..-, to be del. red if I'UW.ISUUD oTtside 



Note : 

the System. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 6, 1972 



11:30 to 
1 :30 p.m. 

12:30 to 
1:30 p.m. 

1:30 to 
2:45 p.m. 



2:45 to 
3:15 p.m. 

3:15 to 
4:30 p.m. 



5:00 to 
6:00 p.m. 

6:00 to 
7:00 p.rn. 



REGISTRATION 



LUNCH 



FIRST GENERAL SESSION 



Welcome; 



MR. LEO P. ROSSITER 
Project Director 
Thomas Nelson Conimunity 
Col lege 
Presiding: MR. DON SMITH 

Coordinator of Admissions and 
Records 

Southv/est Virginia Community 
College 
Address: DR. DAVID NOLAN 
Director 

Educational Testing Services 
Topic "Ej^^ecXcuc iibz o{, i'!caiuAej?7erii 

iMtfimzivti} in a CoimaruXy 



Individual Local Task-Forca Meetings 
(See bulletin board for meeting roo^n.) 



CONTINUE FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Question and Answer Period 

CASH BAR 

DINNER 
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7:30 to 
8:15 p.m. 



SECOND GENERAL SESSION 



8:15 to 
8:45 p.m. 



9:00 to 
10:00 p.m. 



Presiding: MR. MICHAEL SAKMAR 

Director of Learning Resources 
Germanna Coiraunity College 

Address: MR. PAUL KAZMIERSKI 

Director, Reading and Study 
Clinic 

Rochester Institute of Technology 
Topic: "J/imd^ and Vtv(LZoij,n(Lii'U 

' Rtading and Siady cX tkz 
Commuitittj Collzgz LeueZ'* 



Individual Local Task For^ce Meetings 
(See bulletin board^ for meeting room.) 



CASH ®'^R 



FRIDAY, APRIL 7, 1972 



y:UU to ^r.^.r.^, 

]0m <i.ra. COKTI;m£ second general SESSIOi^ 
Question and Answer Period 

10:00 to 

10:30 a.m. COFFEE 
10:30 to 

11:15 a.m. THIRD GENERAL SESSIOi^l 

Fpasiding: rirs. Gloria Terv/illiger 

D.irect.or, Learning Resource 
Cen,ter 

Northern Virginia Community 
College 

Address: MRS. DORIS VIEDDINGTON 

Instructor, Coiimuni cations 

Department 
Central Piedmont Community 

College 

Topic: "CommuiUcc'Xlon SkiZLb - A 

Rc/cuaiU;, JncU.v.idu:dlzzd, 



11:45 a.m. Individual Local Task Force Meetings 
(See bulletin board for meeting rcom.) 

12:00 to 

1:00 p.m. LUNCH 
1:15 to 

2:15 p.m. CONTINUE THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Question and Answer Period 



2:15 to 
2:45 p.m. 



FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 



Presiding: MR. JAMES PRESGRAVES 

Chairman, Developmental Studies 
Wytheville Community College 
Address: MR. TERRENCE A. TOLLEFSON 

Director, Junior and Community 

Colleges Division 
NationarLaboratory for Higher 
Education 

Topic: ^^IncLLv-Ldualizad J\viitAucXA.on'' 

2:45 to 

3:15 p.m. Individual Local Task Force Meetings / Coffee 
(See bulletin board for meeting room.) 

3:15 to , 

4:15 p.m. ' CONTINUE FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

Question and Answer Period 

4:15 to 

5:00 p.m. FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: DR. HENRY REJENT 

Chairman, Developmental Studies 
Tidewater Community College 
Address: DR. JOHN ROUECHE 

Professor of Junior College 

Education 
University of Texas 
Topic: "The Vc.ve.topm(i)ita.l Student, 

■ 1972 }Md. - A F^te^/i Look" 

5:15 to 

5:30 p.m. CASH BAR 
6:30 to 

7:30 p.m. DINNER 



7:45 to 

8:45 p.m. PANEL DISCUSSION 

Moderator: MR, THOMAS H. RATLEDGE 
Dean of Instruction 
Thomas Nelson Community College 

Co^ULltta^vt^ , Va.cuJU.Lj, Siude.yva> 

9:00 to 

10:00 p.m. CASH BAR 



SATURDAY. APRIL 8, 1972 

9:00 to 

9:45 a.m. SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: MR. CYRIL SYKES 

Director of Learning Resources 
Virginia Western Community 
Col leqe 

Address: MR. RALPH MANSFIELD 

Chairman, Mathematics Departmen 
Chicago City (Loop) College 

Topic: "h'icUkmoAXcj, loK tixz 

V-iii advantaged Studait" 

9:45 to 

10:15 a.m. Individual Local Task Force Meetings 
{See bulletin board for meeting room.) 

10:15 to ■• 

11:15 a.m. CONTINUE SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 

Question and Answer Period 
12:00 noon COOKOUT and CASH BAR 



ATTACHIIbHT 



Discussio:; topics 



1 . Name of Institution 



2. Total headcount of students enrollod in academic year 1971-1972 
as follows: 

a. Fall Quarter 



b. Winter Quarter 

c. Spring Quarter 



Number of students enrolled in Devel opnien tal Studies (English, 
Mathematics 5 Reading) for the same acadernic year. 

a.' Fall Quarter 



b . KM n ter Quarter _ 

c. Spring Quarter 



4. In terms of general evaluation of your college's Lcarni ng .Resources , 
what h£js worked well for you in each of the three subgect matter areas 
and, briefly, how do you account for this success? 

^ • E ng l_i s ii : 



lib:.? 



ERLC 



b. Mallicnuitics 



Pago 2 



Wh.V 



I') 



c. Read i no 



Why 



ERIC 



P i\ CJ G 3 



What has v/orkoci poorly for you in each of the thr.jf. subject matter 
areas and, briefly, how do you account for this lack of success? 



\jhyj 



b. Matheniatics 



V!hy? 



ERIC 
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c, Readina 



Vlhv? 



What specici'l probloins on your CGnipus must be elegit with for Learning 
Resources to be more effective for the disadvantaged student? 

a • Eng 1 i s h ; 



b . Mathenia ti cs 



EKLC 



P a 9 p 5 



Rectdirui : 



What situcrtions must be changed in order to deal with the above 
problems more effectively? 

•a. Problem 6e ( Eng l i sh ) : 




b . Problem Gb (I'atheme. ti csj : 



Page G 

l/hat obstacles to chancjing the above mentioned situations exist? 
Situati ons 7a (En glish ) : 



S 1 1 u a t i 0 n s_7bj;JJ^a t hemat ics) : 
£• S i t u a t i o 7_c^ ( Read i n^J ; 



V.'hat alternativo solutions do you see? 



EKLC 



Pngo 



10. Suggested action rcjiearch activities for the project design next 
yea r . 



